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. • Abstract* * . 

• A tandom jsample of 114 adult residents in different communi- 
ties r^ted the tmportanca of various attributes of their commupity^ 
environment in affecting their quality 'of life. Factoid Tana;lysBS of 
the ratings reflect*, five dimensions or value brientattons and'^are** 
labeled as*, institutional maintenance/ cqmmercial maintehance, per- 

son^l development, recreation and relaitionship. Aa predicted^ only 

" . ■ , ■ ' ■ • <i . - 

the recreation value orientation is related to individuals/ iSatls- 

faction with liffe in their community*- The ra'tionale and* implica- 

tioi^s for the relationship between the various value orientation an4 

satisfaction findings are discussed, par ticu lankly in thd tight of- 

past research and theory' off environment' perception an4 evaluatJ^ori 

(e.g., dnsel and Moos, 1974). ... 
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'Attributes o£ the Connmnlty Environment anc} the 
Individual's Quality of 'Life 
Brian F.^Blake, Sing Lau, and Karl Wei^l 
Purdue University 

Streams of articles in the popular press often irilify or glorify the 
qtiality of life individuals experience in modern society. Government ally, 
funded programs, such as the Rural Development Act of 1972, avowedly atteppt 
to monitor or to enhance the quality of life enjoyed by the nation's cit^zend. 
Concurrent with this popular concern,, psychologists have become increasingly' 
interested in the individu^lla perceived quality of life in his daily envi* 
rojiment (cf« Campbell and Converse, 1972). « , « 

Among others, Rossi (1972) has noted that a high proportion of the 
person's overall 'perceived quality of life depends upon the environment 
provided by his residential^ community. Hence, if we are to identify those 
environmental requirements for a satisfactory overall perceived quality of 
life, we must have information about individual's Judgments of the degree their 
subjective quality of life depends upon particular attributes of thejLr commun* 
ity environment (e.g., upon proximity to friends. Job availability, recrea* 
tlonal opportunities). Such Information, then, is Important to the develop- 
me^nt of a model of the optimal social environment. In addition, thid infor-> 
mation would facilitate direct attempts to enhance the quality of life in a 
community; I.e., it would provide a change agent with a useful ftame of ref«», 
erence in assisting residents to alter the present community environment to 
suit their needs and goals. 



The judged contribution of various conmunity attributes to perceived 
•quality of life is also important to theories specifying the dimensionality 
of people's perceptions of their social environments <cf. Insel.and Moos, • 
1974). Support for current concepts is based heavily upon studies of indi- 
viduals' reactions to the actual social environments, typically an institu- 
tional environment, in which they are regularly immerfied. Further, these 
investigations Jiave principally analyzed environments (e.g., corporations, 
psychiatric institutions) in which a restricted range of personal character- ^ 
istics may have been represented. Investigation of the judg6d importance of 
various community attributes to subjective quality of life not only would 
help to assess the generalizability of such concepts frojft the actual social 
environment to a more hypothetical one, but also would permit the use of a more 
representative subject sample. 

Unfortunately, relatively little is known aboJt the pattern underlying 
people's Judgments about the contribution of various aspects of t/ie community 
to their perceived quality of life. Most past ^ttempts to ident;Lfy the contri 
bution of various community attributes to quality of life typically did not 
assess the individual's own judgments. In fWt, some of those studies simply 
afssumed that certain community attributes were n^ssary to the individual's 
perceived quality of life. Others identified the contribution of a community 
attribute by correlating a measure of th6 actual condition of that attribute 
with an "objective" (e.g., divorce rate) or a subjective (typically, a self 
report index of happiness) measure of the individual's overall perceived 
quality of life. The conceptual ambiguity of the term "perceived xjuality of 
life" and the probable lack of equivalence between many objective and self 
report indices suggests that sole reliance upon those approaches may inade- 
quately reflect the felt importances of various community attributes to the 
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person's perceived quality o£ ll£e. Those studies that did measure the lndl» 
vldual*s judgments did not assess their? i^^^ In the light of 

more general theories of social perception. 

Do Judgments of the importance of various communltyv attributes to one's 
perceived quality of life reflect a small nimiber of «, under lying dimensions 
(i.e., value orientations)^ i Which community attributes form a dimension? 
^-^In^el and Mop^ *(1974) ^hypothesized* that three dimensions underlie perceptions ^ 

> , » iS 

of one's actual institutional environment: Blake, Uelgl, and Perloff (in 
press) have attempted to apply these dimensions to perceptions of the com-* 
ifiunity environment. Perhaps comparable dimensions underlie individuals' 
judgments of the contribution* of oommunlty attributes to their perceived 
quality of life. The first dimension, "system maintenance and change," 
pertains to attributes ensuring the environment's long term survival. In 
a community context maintenance attributes may Include institutionalized 
arrangements with the avowed goal of providing for the welfare of all 
community residepts--e.g. ^ the basic community services of V^^^^^^l care, ]law 
enforcement, and education. Included may also be those attributes, actually 
vital to the preservation of most communities, which are not institutional Ized 
and which may not typically be recbgnized as having as a fbfmal^goal the^we^^ 
ot all community residents — the availability of gainful emplojnoient and the 
existence of local stores and businesses. "Relatibnship/' t^e second di- 
mension ip^h^ extent to which persons provide warmth and support for ^ach 

ter. Pertinent attributes may be proximity to friends and to one's \. . 
immediate and extended family. The final dimension i£| "personal develop- 
ment," i.e., characteristics of the environment facilitating personal growth 
and the development of self esteem.^ In applying this di^enision to the' 

■ ' . v.- 

conimuntty environment Blake et al. (In press) limited, their attention to 
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the recreational-entertainment facilities of a community and did not assess 
other community attributes potentially providing residents with personal 
► growth opportunities, such as cultural activities, hobby . clubs^e to. Al- 
though recreational facilities may indeed be used for personal developmejit;^, 
however,- they also can be used for many other reasons, e.g., temporary 
escape from the stresses of one*s daily life (cf. Peterson, 1972). Perhaps, 
then, recreational facilities, particularly of the outdoor type, may form a 
dimension separate from other attributes potentially providing self-devel- 
opment opportunities. 

A secondary purpose* of the present study ti«as to assess the relationship, 
if any, between the strengtH of a person's valu^orientation (i.e., his 
position on a perceptual dimension) and his satisfaction with life in his 
present community. The extent to which value orient\t ions are predictive of 
one's overall satisfdfction with community life sho^d depend upon whether or 
not the relevant afctributfes at present are funcfc^ning adequately to meet 
residents'; needs. I^^-ain attribute is noti^tiloning adequately, individuals 
\^ith a stronger value orientation shouldbe lets satisfied with present 
cipmmunity life than are those wltFa^isTe^^^ient at ion. By definition, ^~ 
maintenance attributes should be functtQnfng_^^_^^ adequate 

leyel3and, hence, the Strength of ''the maintenance orientation should not be 

. • i • 
strongly related to community satisfaction. The relatlonsl^ilp orientation, 

also, should not be predictive ; community satisfaction should be more a func- 
tion of the character of the interpersoni&l relationships rather than of prox-C' 
1ml ty to potentially supportive others per"W^ On the other hand. Poplin 
0.9^) has noted that , relative tp metropolitan s^eas , smaller communities 
(communities analogous to those investigated 'here) have minimal recreational- 



entertainment facilities. It was antiqipated,- ttiein, that the strength of 
tt»e recreation orientation would be inversely re 14te(J. to aati,afactio'i> with 

• community life, ife directional h^othesis was made for "the personal devel- 
opment dimension. . ' ' ' < • 

In sum, it was expected that the, judged .importance of'coranunitx at^tri- 

♦ butes would reflect a maintenance, relati'onship, personal development and 
recreation dimension. Further, it was .anticipated that the recreational 
dimension, but not the maintenance and relationship dimensions, would be 
related to overall satisfaction with life in one's present community. 




Method 



A random sample of 324 adult residents of various communities in an 
Indiana county was drawn .from telephone directories^ and asked in a telephone 
contact to participate in. the survey during October, 1974. One hundred and 
forty-three returned the questionnaire. To enhance the homogeneity pf the 
respondents' actual community environments, the 114 who lived in communities 
of 10,000 to 35,00O-±nhabitants ware selected for study. 
Measures .^..^^ s ' 

Subjects rated the extent each of 12 attributes was important to^have in 
a community in which they "could be happy and content** .^Each attribute ^as 
rated on an 11-point scale anchored' at"don't want" (1), "don't care" (6) and 
Vant very much" (11). The attributes were: a) extensive entertaiment . 
facilities, b) cultural opportunities c) opportunities for self improvement 
(like hobby clubs, adult education), d) civic ^nd charitable organizations to 
join, e) high quality medical care, f) good school^, g) capable law enforcement 
i«B"V««»«'". lu.^MU'riri t 1 1 I ou.l.-i . M iM.ixImltv to r.< I si t Iws . p ^ood storos 
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and shopping facilities, k) much outdoor recreation and |) availability of 
good jobs..^ Fu^thlr, 'subjects completed an 8 item scaie aSout 'their satis- 
_ faction with living in Cheir present comgiunity 

Results and Discussibn 
Dimensions ' • 

Importance ratings were intercorrelated and factor analyzed by principal 
component -varimax rotation procedures (cf. Harman, I960)'. Five orthogonal - 
components, were extraced with eigenvalues greater than 1.0. These accounted 
for 67'. 7% of the tdtal variance. Rotation to the varimax criterion^ yielded 
the factor pattern showjv in Table 1. »^ ' . 

Insert Table 1 about here 
, 

- 

Factor 1 appeared to be the hypothesized personal development dimension, 
in that it was composed of civic-charitabi'e organizations to join, opportun- 
ities for self -improvement , cultural activities and indoor entertainment, 
facilities. These attributes permit the individual to explore and develop 
his unique skills and interests. Outdoor recreation and, secondarily, indoor 
entertainment famed a separate perceptual dimension, factpr 5. The emergence 
of 'a sepai^ate recreation factor is consistent, pith the results of Blake, et. al 
(fn press), but does not support their assumption that the recreation dimension 
is Identical to Insel and Moos' (1974) personal d^lopment dimension. More 
generally, the independence of factors 1 and 5 suggest that, although outdoor 
recreational activities and facilities can potentially serve a self develop- , 
ment ftinction (cf. Campbell and'^nverse, 1972), apparently indlviduals/dy 
not invariably s^e outdoor recreation in these terms. ' * I 

/ Factors 2 and 4 pertained to the hypothesized maintenance dimension, i.e.. 




perceptions of the importance of attributes relevant tq the survival of the 

community and its residents. Factor 2 included medical care enforcement 

agencies and education. That education was a component of a maintenance rather 

than part or'the pe?;8onal development dimension is con^stent with reports 

(e.g., Campbell and Eckerman, 1964) that education i6 popularly seen as a 

mechanism for training children in skills necessary for future survival and 

professional success rather than as an opportunity for ""self fulfillment as a 

person. While job availability was unloaded on any factor, good stores and 

businesses formed a separate dimension.. In viewing the conttibutipn of 

various community attributes to their perceived quality of life, individuals' 

apparently differentiated between formally organized, service institutions with 

. - . • ■ W ■ 

■the avowed^i^ of providing for the welfare of all citizens (factor 2) and those 

attributes, vital for the preservation of community residents, which are not " 
formaMy organized for the avowed purpose of furthering the public welfare 
(-factor 4). ^ Perhaps factor 2 may be labeled an "institutional maintenance" . 
and factor 4 a "commercial maintenance" dimension. 

Finally, factor ,3 was the hypothesized relationship dimension, ploximity 
to friends and relatives! are attributes of the community environment which . » 



directly offer a person the opportunity for "emotional" support and continuing 
personal interest. - - 

V 

- R^jrSlMonship to Cbnimuiiitv Satlsfaetion ' 

Responses to the 8 items of the satisfaction scale were converted to 
Standard scores and entered into a principal component analysis. The indiv- 
„ idual's score on the first principal component, which had apcounted for 54.6% * 
of the total item variance, formed his community satisfaction score The 
person's satisfaction score was then correlated with his score on each of the 
five factors described above. 




As hypothesized, th6 stronger the ittdtviduals ' recr^athwriorientations , 
the less sa^£^?^d were they Mth l^fe in thpi^ present communities (r=-.21., . » 
P ^ -Q^V^Scores on the personal development dimension, however, w6re unrelat- 
ed to community satisfaction (r=.l6^)>. In line with expectat^aijis^ scores on 
the institutional (r=.10) atid commercial' (5=^1 ) maintenance and on the rela- 
tionship dimension (r=.ll) were not predictive oi\ satisfaction. 

Summary and Implications ^ 
Individuals' judgements of athe ciegree ,^J:o which their quality of life 
depends upon particular attributes of their community. environment reflected 
five dimensions or value orientations; these were labeled institutional 

. . toe? , . . . ' ~ 

maintenance, commercial maintenance personal development, recreat^^ and 
relationship. This patterfTTmplies that the • frame o^ reference an indi^i^l 
Uses to determine the envirotaiental requirements^for an acceptable quality of 
life (at least in his residential community) may be substantially comparable, 

i . v >j-- » • 

though not identical, to th6 dimensions he uses to view his preferred residential 
community (Blake, et.-al., in press) and hi^ actual institutional environ- 
ment (Insel and Moos, 1974), " 

The individual's value orientations were also found to be meaningful in 
understanding the person's perceived overall quality of life in his present 
N^ommunity- environment . The precise role of the individual's value orienta- 
tions, however, may well depend upon the relevant community attributes. The 
recreation orientation was somewhat predictive of community s at is fact ion 
whereas the other orientations were not. As previously noted, the strength 
of the individual's maintenance orientations should not have been predictive 
of community satisfaction, in that by definition the maintenance attributes 
iction in a viable community to at least a minimally adequate degree . 



Further, the relationship dimension ahotilii not have^^been predictive of community 
satj ^facti on^ in that tfte quality of the individual Vs^rel^^ 
and relative> feay be ^mor% critical iio jperceive^ '^uafity life than Is prox- 
imity per se. Finally, the strength of the personal; development orientation 
was not assQiciated with community satisfaction. Although ^^h'ot tested hete, 
it may^^::;«u^geste4^ that^p^^ among those with a relatively strong 

developmer 



ing their 



ion 




ight these attributes relatively low when view- 
with their community environment. 



-^.'^ / .Footnotes , 

PxfcMclmity to friends an^ relatives is treated here rathe^' thani the 
quality of one's relatlonskps 'with these others. The former can be seen ' 
as an' attribute of the community irj that it charactferizeg pne re$identiar • 
community more' than another; the latter may logically transcend^one^^^ 
in a particular ores icjential community. ^ ^ 

Although the telephone company estiidated that over 9dV. of county^ re9ident 
were listed in the directories , -the survey results majr not apply to inditHLduals 
without listed phones, e.g., those In abject poverty, 

.' '■ ?A myylad of. comniunlty "attributes could potentially be delineate^. Twelvia 
were- invedtlgateid because -they^ wdye Sufficient tq' test the study's hypotheses. 
J.n addition, their level of generality permitted each to Include a larger 
ftumber of specific compjDnents , e.g., "good schools" was" a composite of «v , 
elementary, high schools, colleges, adult education and sp.eclal education 
attributes: Finally, these 12 lAcluded the major functional components ot a 
.community's social -system (Brooks, et. al . ^ 1971). . . 

4-11 

Illustratively, one item asked the respondent to" indicate -on a 7 point 
scale, ranging from' "none" to 'Very, very much", the time and energy that must 
be spent before residents of th^ jcommunity would have a good place in which 
to live • . : • . * „ 

The- varimax procedure was us6d bec^se f trat^ the theoretical approach 
specified independent rather than highly correlated dimensions. Second, the 
tendency erf this procedure to "break-up" general factors was desired, for in 
the present case, a general factor could well reflect the presence of an J • : 
nrtif Act such positivity bios (e.g., Blake , et ^ al • , 1973). / 
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* Footnotes -(;cont.)'^ 

- . ' ' ' ' % . ■ • . • » 

^Validating^tha scale as a meS^ure*. of satisfaction wltft one 's present 
comminlty, the individual's satisfaction scbVe was corre'lated*, ',r » '.'56, with 
a separate 6 item tneasure of his willingens^ to migrate from his preset ' 
cotnmunlty. ' / - * * 




Factor Loadings of 'porammlty Attribute Ratinga^s 



Community 
Attribute^ 

Indoor ent*ertainment 
facilities 

"cultural" activities 

opportunities for selfv-* 
Improvement. 

civ.ic*- charitable 



- -L \ -— : 

Factor 1 , Xactoi: 2 Factor 3 . Fact;pr ^ 



.556 
:590 

.632 



^.177 
.252 

.111 



-.121 

(? 

.174 
.059 1 



ni299 
-.046 

ai9 



organizations to Join 


.701 


.olo 


.044 


i068 


high qi^ality medical care -.006 


i700 


.071 


.135 


educational system 


X .079 


' ji459 


.081 
.112 


t .313 


law enforceraefat agencies 


.161 


• .69a 


-.054 


neatness to friends ' 
close to relatives 


-.075 
.228 . 


.098 
.105 


.663 


■ • 
.083 

V 

• • .071 


variety of stored, and 
businegse^ ^ 


.124' . 


:i46 


• .127 


.670 


tioutdoor recreation 


. ..293 


-.131 


■ -.035 


.205 


availability of gqpd Jobs 


-.023 ' 


.037 


.055 


-.050 


Total Variance 


23.27. 


15.3% 


11.0% 

t 


9.57. 


Eigenvalue a 


2.788 


1.834' 


1.318 


I.i4l .' 


Common Variance , 


42.1% , 


24.9% 


. 14.47* 


11.17.. 
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